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@ ® Read the facts about Manchurial 


BASIC TREATY ISSUES IN MANCHURIA 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA 


with special reference to the Kwantung Leased 
Territory and the South Manchuria Railway Areas. 
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ALL-INDIA CONGRESS RESUMES CIVIL DISOBEDIENC 


NEW and possibly more disastrous cam- 
paign of civil disobedience than ever before 
was ushered in by the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
at Bombay on January 4, as well as of Vallabhai 
Patel, president of the All-India National Con- 
gress. These arrests form the culmination of a 
growing agitation during December in various 
provinces of British India which has been met 
by increasingly repressive action on the part of 
the Government of India. In Bengal drastic anti- 
terrorist regulations were first made effective 
under a special ordinance, issued on December 2, 
fixing death or life exile as punishments and pro- 
viding that arrests be made without warrant, 
troops called to aid the police, and citizens drafted 
to maintain order. Agitation in the Northwest 
Frontier Province headed by Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
the “Frontier Gandhi,” led to the introduction of 
similar restrictions, followed by the arrest of 
Gaffar Khan and his chief aids on December 24. 
At Kohat, on December 26, a protest meeting of 
some 500 of Gaffar Khan’s followers was fired 
upon by the police, causing the death of 11 men 
and the wounding of 50. On the same day 
Jawarhalal Nehru, former Congress president, 
who had been leading the peasants of the United 
Provinces in a well-organized “no-rent” cam- 
paign, was arrested at Allahabad under provi- 
sions of the new restrictive ordinances. 
Confronted with this situation upon his arrival 
at Bombay, Mahatma Gandhi on December 29 at 
once dispatched a telegram to the Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon, requesting an interview to discuss 
the restrictive ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply 
listed the events that had led up to the issuance 
of the emergency ordinances, stated that the 
government could not tolerate discussion of their 
removal, and warned against the resumption of 
tivil disobedience. Thereupon, on January 1, 
Gandhi replied that, granted a satisfactory inter- 
View with the Viceroy, “the working committee 
of the All-India Congress will suspend operation 


of a resolution renewing civil disobedience which, 
at my suggestion, the committee tentatively out- 
lined.” The resolution further declared that, 
failing satisfactory response, the committee would 
consider that the government had nullified the 
Delhi truce; in that event, it summoned the na- 
tion to resume civil disobedience by the non-pay- 
ment of taxes, boycott on foreign cloth, picketing 
of liquor shops, and the unlicensed manufacture 
and collection of salt. The arrest of Gandhi that 
followed on January 3 was accompanied by a 
broadening of the scope of the restrictive or- 
dinances to apply to all India and to include 
provisions declaring the Congress party and its 
activities illegal and authorizing, inter alia, for- 
feiture of the funds of any “unlawful associa- 
tion,” seizure of movable property, conduct of 
wide searches, suppression of seditious news- 
papers, and the internment without trial of those 
arrested. 

Thoroughgoing preparations for the new cam- 
paign have been made on both sides. The all- 
embracing character of the emergency ordinances 
indicates the determination of the Government 
of India. The authorities have long lists of In- 
dian leaders in every district of the country who 
will be arrested as soon as the Viceroy gives the 
signal. At London it is declared on high au- 
thority that the British government is prepared 
to use all its power to combat civil disobedience. 
The All-India Congress, for its part, is equally 
prepared. The powerful Bombay Cotton Mer- 
chants’ Association has assured Gandhi that it 
will not export a single bale of cotton, and the 
Indian Gold Merchants’ Association is pledged 
not to export gold. Emergency “war councils” 
have been set up to supervise a complete boycott 
of British goods and British business houses. 
New Congress party leaders, both provincial and 
national, are ready to carry on the campaign as 
fast as the old leaders are arrested. 


T. A. BISSON 
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U. S. Prepares for Disarmament Conference 

The report that the United States is prepared 
to abandon its opposition to the method of budg- 
etary limitation of armaments is one of the few 
encouraging developments in the preparations 
for the Genera] Disarmament Conference which 
will meet at Geneva on February 2. Budgetary 
limitation is not only an effective supplementary 
method of limiting armaments by international 
agreement, but holds greater promise of general 
acceptance than any other provision of the Draft 
Convention, particularly at a time when most 
governments are faced with serious budget defi- 
cits. The need for reducing military expendi- 
tures is obvious when it is realized that military 
budgets of the six great powers (which represent 
almost two-thirds of the total world expenditure) 
are 65 per cent higher today than in 1913 and 
85 per cent higher than in 1925. 

At the last meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission, held in Geneva in 1930, the United States 
was the only country which unqualifiedly declined 
to accept any method of financial limitation. The 
reasons for American opposition were not entirely 
clear, but it was implied that the higher cost of 
maintaining the army and navy in the United 
States made budgetary comparisons between this 
country and other countries “unfair and inequit- 
able.” During the past year, however, a commit- 
tee of experts, appointed by the Preparatory 
Commission, has issued a report showing that 
budgetary limitation does not contemplate com- 
parisons of expenditures in one country with 
those of another; rather it provides for compari- 
sons of the expenditures by each country from 
year to year. 

While the State Department has not officially 
announced the position it will take on this and 
other issues at Geneva, it is now reported to 
favor a combination of direct and budgetary limi- 
tation, under which the material of land arma- 
ments (such as guns, tanks, and ammunition) 
would be limited directly as well as by means of 
expenditures. If this policy is adopted, it may 
provide a useful compromise between Germany, 
whose land armaments are already directly 
limited, and France, who favors the budgetary 
method, but not direct limitation. 

Members of the American delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference are meeting in Wash- 
ington this week to consider the disarmament 
program of the United States. It is to be hoped 
that they will not merely approve the principle 
of budgetary limitation, but will develop a pro- 
gram calling for drastic reductions in the present 
over-inflated military budgets. It is also to be 
hoped that the American delegation will recognize 
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the seriousness of the present world crisis ang | 


the close relation between armaments and the 
economic depression, and will be prepared to ag. 
sume an active réle at the Disarmament Confer. 
ence. The appointment of Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College, brings to the 
American delegation a woman who is recognized 
as a leader of intelligent peace opinion in the 
United States. The delegation will be headed by 
Charles G. Dawes, American Ambassador to Eng. 
land, and will include Senator Claude Swanson, 
Mr. Norman Davis, and Ambassador Hugh Gib. 
son, with Hugh Wilson, Minister to Switzerland, 


as alternate. WILLIAM T. STONE, 


American Consul Attacked 

On the morning of January 3, while en route 
to assume the post of American Consul at Harbin, 
Culver B. Chamberlain was beaten about the 
face and head by Japanese soldiers in Mukden, 
Official American reports declare that the attack 
was unjustified, coming after Mr. Chamberlain 
had presented his card and passport for inspec- 
tion and directed attention to the American flag 
on his automobile. Japanese reports assert that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s actions were arrogant, al- 
though admitting no legal right existed permitting 
Japanese to challenge foreigners at Mukden. Full 
regrets are reported to have been tendered the 
local American authorities at Mukden, in addition 
to expressions of regret offered the American 
State Department on January 5 by Ambassador 
Debuchi, acting under instructions from Tokyo. 
The latter, however, have not yet been formally 
accepted by Washington. 

The fall of Chinchow to the Japanese forces on 
January 2, following retreat of the Chinese 
troops south of the Great Wall at Shanhaikwan, 
has passed almost unnoticed. On January 4 offi- 
cials of the Tokyo Foreign Office declared that it 
will be impossible for Japan to withdraw any of 
its troops from Manchuria “for some time to 
come.” T. A. B. 
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Some of the FOREIGN POLICY BULLETINS of Jan- 
uary 1 were unfortunately damaged in the mails. 
We shall be glad to send duplicate copies as long 
as our supply lasts. 
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